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all in our power to guard against such misfortune. The engine
had been purchased from a first-class firm who had done the
installation; the work had been supervised on our behalf by a
private firm and passed by Lloyds; nevertheless it was peculiarly
aggravating, for not only did it involve great money loss, hut it
sacrificed some of the strictly limited time of our navigator and
geologist. We had the pleasure at this time of welcoming the
said geologist, Mr. Lowry-Corry, who now joined the Expedition
after successfully completing his work in India.

Punta Arenas, with which we became so well acquainted, is a
new and unpretentious little town, but it is the centre of the
sheep-grazing districts, and its shops are remarkably good. Any-
thing in reason can be purchased there, and on the whole at more
moderate prices than elsewhere in South America.   The beautiful
part of the Straits is not yet reached, and save for some distant
views the place is ugly, but it gives a sensation of cleanliness and
fresh air, and our detention might have been worse.   There is
indeed, on occasion, too much air, for it was at times impossible
to get from the ship to the shore or vice versa, and if members
of the party were on land when the wind sprang up they had to
spend the night at the little hotel; the waves were not big, but
the gales were too strong for the men to pull against them,  I
was with reluctance obliged to give up some promising Spanish ,
lessons, with which I had hoped to occupy the time, for it was
impossible to be sure of keeping  any appointment from the
yacht*   Punta Arenas boasts an English chaplain, and Boy
Scouts are in evidence.   The chief celebrity is an Arctic spider-
crab^ which multiplies in the channels and is delicious eating,
, but we never discovered anything of much local interest.

I ma*fe~ one day, a vain attempt to find the graves of the
-o&cers aid crew of H.M.S. Dotterel, which was blown up ofi
Sandy Point some thirty years ago* The cemetery overlooked
the Straits; it was desolate and dreary, the ground being un*
levelled and the tufted grass, with which it was covered, unkept*
andunmown. Most of the graves ^ere humble enclosures, some
of which gave the impression of greenhouses, being covered with
erections- of wood and glass; but here and there were small
property of rich families or corporations/ It
with some Chileans-so to preserve the remains
an Englishman at